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save little patches of beans and wheat planted by Ind-
ians and no gardens except the miserable ones begun
by foreigners. Everything used by the people comes
from abroad save beef. That abounds and is meat
and drink for all. Bread can scarcely be purchased in
the market and at exorbitant prices, butter the same
and even eggs are worth their weight in silver, though
every hut might raise its hundreds of chickens. In-
deed these people have not done justice to the country,
and by law of nature it has passed into hands more
enterprising if not more honest and happy. The
horses of the country are small and poor, but all admit
they are hardy and enduring. Besides, during the
recent outbreak Commodore Stockton ordered all the
horses to be seized, which was done by the volunteers
employed by Col. Fremont and others, who have abused
them most wantonly. Since, however, the new dynasty
of General Kearny and Commodore Shubrick, these
horses are given up to their owners, and I already see a
sensible improvement in the stock. We intend to have
horses trained for part of our beautiful field battery, so
that should Mexico be able to send an army here you
may hear of a battery playing a part similar to those in
the other Monterey. ...

"I don't permit myself for a moment to believe that
the war with Mexico is over or more than fairly begun,
though General Taylor has won his way bravely, skil-
fully, and victoriously to Saltillo. Mexico is a large
country and contains a population who are not averse
to the excitement of war. To maintain armies with
them is not the costly work it is with us. The loss of the wild goose
